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ABSTRACT 

The International Project "What Education for What 
Citizenship?*', covering about 40 countries, is the first project ever 
conceived on such a scale and having a truly cross-cultural 
character. This publication discusses methods used to address some 
major questions related to increasing the relevance and' ef f i c i ency of 
citizenship education. Discussion throughout is placed in the context 
of two major universalizing global trends: (1) the generalization of 
the free market economy, together with policies aimed at fast 
development; and (2) political transitions towards the establishment 
of democratic regimes. After describing the activities of the project 
and the need for citizenship education, a framework for building the 
concept of citizenship and the nature of citizenship education is 
presented. Four main content dimensions of citizenship education are 
reviewed: human rights, democracy, development, and peace. Five main 
criteria to approach citizenship education are identified: pluralism, 
a multi-level perspective, institutional wholeness, integrative and 
holistic approaches, and cultural relevance. Organization of 
messages, teaching/learning strategies, and learning processes are 
key implementation concerns discussed. Finally, strategies by which 
information on citizenship and education should be distributed are 
provided. The publication contains a listing of major research 
findings that need extended cross-cultural verification. (LZ) 
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EDUCATION FOR CITIZENSHIP 

In October 1994, the international educational community 
met in Geneva — during the forty-fourth session of the in- 
ternational Conference on Education (ICE) — to discuss 
and define lines of communal action in favour of education 
for peace, human rights and democracy. This Con- 
ference enabled us not only to appreciate the great con- 
cern aroused In all regions of the world by the phenomena 
of xenophobia, violence and violations of human rights, 
but also awareness about the responsibility falling on edu- 
cators in the definition and application of action strategies 
to construct a peaceful and just world. 

In this way, educational discussions in the final decade 
of the twentieth century resemble in many ways dis- 
cussions which were taking place in various regions of the 
world at the end of the nineteenth century. The most im- 
portant aspect of these discussions is that which refers 
precisely to the importance of education In the process of 
forming the citizen. The way in which the training 
of the citizen was defined at the end of the 
nineteenth century was in terms of democ 
racy and the nation-State. Civic and 
moral instruction, history and national lan- 
guage were, from the point of view of 
content, the school subjects in which 
could be found the greatest concern for 
the process of training future citizens. 

These types of education remained 
valid during the greater part of the twen- 
tieth century and inspired educational ac- 
tivity in other parts of the world, far removed 
from the region in which they originated. Re 
cent changes in the political, economic and cultural 
world scenario have,- however, sparked off a general feel- 
ing of dissatisfaction with educational responses to the 
present need for citizenship formation. The society in 
which present and future citizens should act is much 
more complicated, more global, and is subject to an accel- 
erated and continuous rhythm of change. New concerns 
have arisen — the universality of human rights; environ- 
mental concerns; migration; the weakening of the nation - 
State, either through the rise of supra-national bodies or 
through demands for local identity; the crisis in political 
representation resulting from the disappearance of ideo- 
logical blocs; as well as other aspects which could be 
added depending on regional situations — which at pres- 
ent are obliging us to redefine educational strategies de- 
signed for citizenship training. 

The redefinition of strategies cannot, however, take 
place without a solid foundation of information and knowl- 
edge about the new situation. Gathering and analyzing in 



formation in a comparative way, and transforming it into 
useful knowledge to explain situations and for decision- 
making, represent some of the actions necessary to en- 
sure the relevance of these new strategies. For this pur- 
pose, the IBE has launched an international comparative 
research project entitled 'What Education for What Citizen- 
ship* which, in the context of follow-up to the forty-fourth 
session of the ICE, is designed to contribute to satisfying 
the need to train a democratic citizen, firmly established in 
his/her own culture, but open to the world. 

The project consists of three important functions: re- 
search, experiment and information. 

Within this perspective, the project finds that it is indis- 
pensable to define what knowledge is inter nationally avail- 
able in the field of citizenship training, what needs to be 
further explored and, finally, what constitutes new knowl- 
edge about the role of formal education and the school 
actors in developing lines of action that will enable young- 
sters to become responsible and active citizens in their 
communities. 

The project also considers it necessary to 
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evaluate knowledge and experience ga- 
thered through existing research before 
disseminating them worldwide. The dis- 
semination of knowledge arising from 
various contexts, without its value hav- 
ing been previously tested in specific 
and controlled situations, could lead to 
the taking of wrong decisions and there- 
fore to inefficiency. In coping with the 
problems of the world today, two major 
concerns must be addressed at the same 
time: increasing the efficiency of national 
education systems; and finding ways to rein- 
force international educational co-operation and, in 
this way, developing shared educational approaches that 
contribute to the building of a culture of peace and 
democracy. 

To ensure that the results of this research and ex- 
perimentation reach those responsible for educational de- 
cision-making and practice, the project will promote in- 
stitutional networking and communication as a means of 
continuously enriching information, reflection and action at 
national levels, and as a way of reinforcing links and shar- 
ing resources with other countries. 

The project is being carried out with the active collabor- 
ation of UNESCO's Associated Schools, the National 
Commissions for UNESCO in numerous Member States 
and with the advice of a selected group of scientists from 
various regions of the world. 

J.C. TEDESCO. 
Director 
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THE NEED TO REINFORCE 

CITIZENSHIP EDUCATION 

WORLDWIDE: 

a conceptual framework 

for research 

In the world today, two major univer- 
salizing trends are at work: the 
generalization of the free market 
economy, together with policies 
aimed at fast development; and pol- 
itical transitions towards the estab- 
lishment of democratic regimes. 
These mutations are provoking pro- 
found changes without precedent in 
human history at the level of culture, 
as well as on individual and collective 
behaviours and, given their broad 
scope and rapidity, they are at the 
origin of tensions, disorder and con- 
flict. 

World events are there to remind 
us - unfortunately all too frequently - j 
that democracy and the rule of law 1 
are not historical necessities, are not | 
ineluctable, but a victory of human | 
moral sense that needs constantly to I 
be reinforced and renewed in the j 
minds of all individuals. That is what \ 
education for citizenship is all about. | 

What is this project about? 

The International Project 'What Edu- ; 
cation for What Citizenship?', cover- ; 
ing about forty countries, is the first : 
project ever conceived on such a i 
scale and having a truly cross-cul- 1 
. tural character. Although it is well i 
i known that in many countries there ' 
I are already valuable experiences in ' 
j the field of education for citizenship, ; 
it is still necessary to consider some i 
major questions which may lead to , 
increasing the relevance and effi- ■ 
ciency of prevailing educational acti- 
vities in this field. 

• First, we should identify what are 
- in various countries and lo- 
calities - the educational and 
socio-cultural factors which have 
the most influence on the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge and the forma- 
tion of value orientations and atti- 
tudes leading to an acceptable 
practice of citizenship; 

• Second, we should recognize that 
educational outcomes are the re- 
sult of a complex system of in- 
fluences. It then seems worth- 
while seeking to identify what ar- 
rangements of educational factors 
may increase the effectiveness of 
citizenship education (for in- 
stance, research points out that 
the teachers* influence on 
student's socialization is more 
significant when there is a certain 
coherence between their views 



and those of the parents; or that 
extra-curricular activities have 
more influence in shaping a 
citizen's character than the taught 
curriculum); 

• A third aspect that deserves con- 
sideration - for which cross-cultu- 
ral research may be indispensable 
- is the identification of types of 
approaches to citizenship educa- 
tion (i.e. paying attention to the 
content emphasized, the training 
and teaching strategies em- 
ployed, the organization of school 
relationships, approaches to 
extra-curricular activities, linkages 
with the outside community, etc.). 
Discovering educational common 
ground between countries may 
constitute the raw material for de- 
signing core common practices 
for citizenship education, thus 
contributing to the ideal of build- 
ing of a shared culture of peace, 
democracy and human rights, 
while respecting a variety of cultu- 
ral identities. 
The Project then has two main 
functions to be implemented 
through research, experimen- 
tation and information: 

1 . Gathering new knowledge en- 
couraging a better under- 
standing of citizenship educa- 
tion practices in Member States; 
and correlatively, 

2. Helping to formulate educa- 
tto;:al policies for citizenship 
education based upon relevant 
and reliable empirical evidence. 

Project implementation 

Managed by UNESCO's International 
Bureau of Education (IBE). the Pro- 
ject will be organized through three 
main phases: research, experimen- 
tation and information. The rationale 
behind this multifunctional approach 
is that, before conducting a world- 
wide diffusion of research findings 
and resulting strategy proposals, it is 
worthwhile evaluating their useful- 
ness in actual situations. Such a sen- 
sitive area as citizenship education 
cannot be a matter of 'hit and miss' 
or continuous and blind 'trial and er- 
ror' . Confronted with widespread 
misery, marginalization and violence 
in the world today, there is a moral 
duty to be efficient. 

The research phase will consist 
mainly of a survey conducted in 
about forty countries - from all the 
regions of the world - on a sample of 
students, teachers and pupils' par- 
ents, involved in the last years of sec- 
ondary education. At the same time 
- in order to develop more in-depth 
analysis of situations of particular in- 
terest for the project objectives - a 



series of selected case studies 
(about twenty to thirty) will also be 
undertaken. Factual data will be col- 
lected in each country on social stu- 
dies' policies and syllabuses for sec- 
ondary education. 

During the research phase (1994- 
95), the various technical and institu- 
tional resources of UNESCO will be 
utilized, in particular the Associated 
Schools Project (ASP) and com- 
parative education research net- 
works. 

The experimental phase of the 
project (1995-97) will be devoted to 
the utilization of research findings on 
educational projects of a limited 
scale. Therje projects will be struc- 
tured as sub-projects of the Interna- 
tional Project 'What Education for 
What Citizenship?' and will be or- 
ganized around themes of interest 
for that type of education (such as: 
teacher training, school decision- 
making structures and school prac- 
tice, school/community action, etc.) 
and will be undertaken at inter- 
regional, regional or sub-regional le- 
vels by a large number of Member 
States of UNESCO. A first sub-pro- 
ject, with an inter-regional coverage, 
has already been initiated on the 
core theme of Teacher Training for 
Citizenship Education. The sub-pro- 
ject's overall purposes will be to con- 
tribute to the evaluation of research 
findings and to favour the develop- 
ment of national policies, as well as 
the undertaking of multinational in- 
itiatives in citizenship education. 

In the experimental phase. Na- 
tional Commissions for UNESCO, 
specialized non-governmental or- 
ganizations (NGOs) and research in- 
stitutions from all regions will also be 
associated with these activities. 

The information phase (1995-97), 
will be centred on the dissemination 
of the results arising from research 
and experimental applications at 
various levels. The information will be 
addressed to the project's principal 
target populations: educational deci- 
sion-makers at national and local 
levels; educational researchers; for- 
mal education practitioners - and will 
be delivered by means of specialized 
and general interest publications, as 
well as through a permanent compu- 
terized forum and data base on edu- 
cation and citizenry, directly ac- 
cessible through the global network 
INTERNET. 

Prospects 

In 1997, after completion of the pro- 
ject's activities centred on secondary 
education and taking advantage of 
the institutional mobilization and or- 
' ganization developed by the first 
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phase of the project, it might be con- 
tinued in the medium term by explor- 
ing other levels and forms of educa- 
tion (primary and general higher edu- 
cation, adult education, literacy and 
information for the general public). 
For all of these steps, follow-up will 
is envisaged through the promotion 
of training and curriculum reform, as 
well a redefinition of the interrelation- 
ships between school actors and the 
continuous delivery of up-dated in- 
formation. 

Luis Albala Bertrand (L.A.B.) 



A conceptual approach 

When it was decided to call this in- 
ternational project *What Education 
for What Citizenship?', the under- 
lying idea was the conviction that the 
notion of citizenship is not the same 
worldwide and, thus, efficient 
1 citizenship practice should be 
! adapted accordingly. Furthermore, 
: we were equally convinced that a 
; universal ethic of peace and a drive 
; towards democracy may not pro- 
i ceed from any hegemonic or im- 
; posed view. Peaceful and demo- 
; cratic citizenship is the result of a 
, progressive construction based 
i upon the knowledge of different 
' functions and cultural characteristics 
I that, although they may not necess 
i ariiy be represented by identical sets 
i of values, knowledge or institutions 
in all societies, denote the ex- 
pression of a shared human aspira- 
tion for peace and democracy. 

To proceed with some coherence 
and efficacy within the frame of this 
very complex subject, a natural start- 
, ing point would be to explore what is 
C':izenship about? What could be 
. considered 'in various contexts - Si 
'good citizen'?, and. correiativel\. 
wf-^at could be considered - in differ 
■ art conte-sls - as efficient op- 
f ' j^icr.os iC 311 coucation forjumj 
Cf'izon able to oeal vv/f/: tno chai- 
lerices ot t'\- uc o toa:i\ 



WHAT IS A CITIZEN? 

A framework for building a 
concept 

No doubt, the first thing to be clari- 
fied when dealing wi^h education for 
citizenship is precisely what a citizen 
is. The answer that each society will 
provide to this complex question 
should ideally define the content and 
orientations of a socially effective 
education. 

Two different sources of citizen- 
ship blend together throughout his- 



Launching the IBE's 
internationai project 
What education for what 
citizenship? 

In September 1994 an interna- 
tional meeting gatliering iiigii- 
level experts and decision- 
makers from nine countries 
drawn from all regions (Central 
African Republic, Colombia, 
Costa Rica, Finland, Kenya, Piiil- 
ippines, Sloval^ia, Tiiailand and 
Tunisia) was organized In Ko- 
nevesl, Finland. Tiiey assessed 
the overall design of tiie researcii 
piiase of the project and provided 
guidelines for its development. 
The meeting was also th^ oppor- 
tunity to launch an interregional 
project - among the represented 
countries - on 'Teacher training 
for citizenship education'. Work 
on the international project 
began in March 1995 with the 
pre-testing of the questionnaire 
to be applied in the internationai 
survey corresponding to the IBE 
project 'What education for what 
citizenship?'. A meeting with all 
the participating countries is ex- 
pected to be organized during the 
second semester of 1 995 to 
launch a series of experimental 
projects on the basis of the re- 
search results. 



tory in a variety of ways and appear 
today to be inspiring citizenship ap- 
proaches in most countries. The first 
source finds its roots in citizenship 
practices in the classical republics of 
Greece and Rome. This notion of re- 
uublicein citizenship — which is very 
much alive, although with different 
accents, in the world today — 
stresses the character of individuals 
as members of a political society in 
relation to some main principles: the 
sense of belongincj to n political coin- 
nunHw where citizenship appears as 
the sharing of a common civic life; 
•ovaltv towards the homeland, which 
frequently supposes loyalty to the 
legal foundations of a society (for in- 
stance, towards the constitution or 
sometimes towards the powers that 
be): the piadommancc of civic duties 
over individual Interests, which sup- 
poses that individual rights are sub- 
ordinated to the fulfilment of social 
duties. 

The second source of citizenship, 
much more recent than the former, is 
the '■/.'(.■/.)/ :'.uiition. which finds its 
origins in the early thinking of Locke 
or Jefferson, and which focuses on 
the freedoms and rights of the indi- 
vidual: it is this tradition that has 



given rise to the notion of human 
rights and to the ensuing inter- 
national instruments. The central 
idea is that all individuals are equal 
and are — independently of any duty 
or circumstance — the depositories 
of inalienable rights that cannot be 
revoked by any social institution, and 
in particular by the State. 

From this standpoint, three major 
sets of rights derive — civil , political 
and socio-economic — which are 
considered today of universal value, 
as well as indivisible, in the sense 
that they all enjoy the same moral 
rank. They constitute the essence of 
the United Nations' Universal Decla- 
ration of Human Rights and the sub- 
sequent covenants on civic and pol- 
itical rights, and on socio-economic 
and cultural rights. The first set, civil 
rights, refers to freedom: the liberty 
of the person, the basic freedoms of 
thought and belief, speech, move 
ment and association, and the right 
to justice. Political rights refer to the 
right of the individual to belong to a 
political community and to partici 
pate in the exercise of political 
power; namely by choosing political 
leaders and exercising political and 
judicial control Socio-economic 
rights concern the right of individuals 
to personal security and property, in 
eluding the right to live as civilized 
beings, that is to say. to enjoy edu- 
cation and social and economic 
equity. 

The notion of human rights Is con 
stantly evolving, and new special 
rights, no longer founded on the prin 
ciple of the basic equality of all indi- 
: viduals but on the recognition of their 
basic differences, are at work in 



some contexts (for instance, the 
special rights of children or of 
women). In a certain way, it is 
possible to consider this evolution as 
a prolongation of the liberal philo- 
sophy, resulting from^the substitution 
of the notion of the individual as a ju- 
ridical entity, by a more concrete in- 
dividual made up of one's pa^'ticular 
essence. 

In a synthetic statement .summing 
up both approaches to citizenship, it 
could be said that the liberal tradition 
stresses the rights of individuals and 
their protection from the arbitrary use 
of power, while the republican tradi- 
tion enforces the notion of collective 
belonging and duty. Without dealing 
with a complex analysis of all that 
this Implies, two essential questions 
arise that cannot be sufficiently 
stressed: 



first, that the right to belong to a 
political community, as stressed 
in the republican traditicr;, con- 
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stitutes, in fact, the right to have 
other rights: individual rights do 
not have any meaning in isolation 
or any practical reality if they can- 
not be legitimately enforced; to be 
a citizen with rights, belonging to 
a political community (which could 
even be different and larger than a 
national State), appears to be a 
necessary condition. This con- 
sideration is important because it 
sets limits to the notion of citizen- 
ship: there can be no claim of 
citizen's rights, nor any individual 
recognition of duties or commit- 
ments, without the existence of a 
guarantor power; the 'world citi- 
zen' — a notion which appears to 
be developing with such facility in 
some contexts — is certainly 
today a virtuous wish; hardly a 
concept and still less a reality: 
what power enforces the right to 
life of the 'world citizen' suffering 
genocide today? 

• second, the dynamic basis of so- 
ciety is the individual, and the in- 
dividual's freedom appears as a 
condition for creativity and social 
change; it is the democratic politi- 
cal contradiction which allows 
laws to evolve, ensuring legiti- 
macy and efficacy to the govern- ^ 
ance of social life. \ 

Most of the notions of citizenship ; 
prevailing in the world today seem to i 
be constructed on combinations of i 
these major drives. Is this really so? \ 
Existing differences in cultural ap- ' 
preaches lead to a minimal hypo- 
I thesis: that the above notions of ■ 
citizenship are far from being equally ! 
stressed everywhere, and the same • 
is true for the social meanings that i 
regulate the practice of citizenship, j 
From this stem the two major direc- I 
tions for researgh that will be ex- : 
plored by the International Project ■ 
What Education for What Citizen- \ 
9;hip?: \ 

• if education for citizenship is to be 
locally (nationally) efficient, it im- 
plies that full account should be 
taken of endogenous Images of 
citizenship; 

• if education is considered to be a 
contributing social means for 
building a universal moral culture, 
the similarities among cultures — 
the entry points for common ac- 
tion — should be identified and 
emphasized. This means accept- 
ing "~ and believing — that, 
besides the formal consensus 
reached by countries in inter- 
national political forums, the grad- 



ual, peaceful and equitable build- 
ing of a concrete shared human 
culture of peace and democracy 
shall take place at the level of 
citizens' daily lives, and then that 
education, if efficiently devised, 
has possibly a major role to fulfil. 

LAB. 



WHAT IS CITIZENSHIP 
EDUCATION ? 

Facing the sometimes dramatic so- 
cial costs associated with contem- 
porary mutations implies — beyond 
apparent intentions and objectives 
— increasing the real impact of edu- 
cation in developing an enhanced 
civic sense and a renewed practice 
of citizenship. It seems essential to 
identify the core factors influencing 
the political socialization of students 
in order to fine-tune appropriate edu- 
cational messages and processes 
favouring the expression of dif- 
ferences, sources of enrichment and 
•creativity, and the emergence of the 
necessary convergencies for the sta- 
bility and political efficiency of demo- 
cratic regimes. 

The following main content ele- 
ments, criteria of approach and con- 
siderations for implementation, al- 
though presented here in the form of 
'sfiould be' phrases, are in fact, in 
most cases, working hypottieses 
that require careful verification. The 
International Project 'What Educa- 
tion for What Citizenship?' is in- 
tended precisely to verify many of 
these assumptions concerning the 
civic and political socializing impact 
; of formal education. 
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As a generic ethical Idebld'oy^f 
.'human rights* mean thafatiia jg)^} 

• ;a!i human beings have'equM(} 
dignity; ,i; .vci-ri) 

• all human beings have tKe^ 
right to belong to a social nn'd ' 
political community; 

• all human rights *— polltlcafi'- 
clvlty social, cultural and^' 
economic are universal 
and Indivisible. 



Four main content dimensions 
of citizenship education 
Human rights: based upon the fun- 
damental recognition that all human 
beings are equal and have the same 
dignity; from this standpoint stem the 
notions of the universality and indi- 
visibility of all human rights. The ob- 
servance of civic and political rights 
and respect for economic, social and 
cultural rights constitute inseparable 
preconditions for peace and for the 
self-fulfilment of the individual. 
Citizenship education should enable 
citizens actively and efficiently to par- 
ticipate in the enhancement, en- 
forcement and protection of human 
rights as the moral basis of society 
and the legal foundation of the rule 
of law. 

Democracy: as this century has 
been the sad witness several times. 



the gains of democracy, together 
with the practices of human rights 
and peace, are fragile. They require 
the continually renewed commitment 
of governments, and particularly of 
citizens, to maintain the lawful State 
and its democratic institutions, in 
spite of the setbacks which are ine- 
vitably to be experienced by every at- 
tempt at social construction. Based 
upon the philosophical recognition 
that the foundation of any legitimate 
political power belongs to indivi- 
duals, citizenship education intends 
to enable young people to become 
aware of and actively involved in pol- 
itical and civic life: participating in the 
election of political leaders, in the 
political and judicial control of the 
functions of these latter, in political 
action devoted to ensure the preser- 
vation of the regime, as well as in de- 
cision-making related to the im- 
provement of individual and social 
living conditions. Citizenship educa- 
tion should foster the enhancement 
of young people's capabilities enab- 
ling them to be efficiently involved in 



Does democracy need to be 
a political ideology and an 
Institutional framework sup- 
posing everywhere the same 
values and the same proce- 
dures? 



the preparation, enforcement and 
evolution of the rule of law, which 
provides the Institutional framework 
for the peaceful settlement of politi- 
cal conflicts. 

Development is a necessary 
dimension, not only in the construc- 
tion of culture of peace and democ- 
racy, but of any genuine democracy. 
While aemocracy is the privileged 
framework for the application of a 
rule of law founded on human rights, 
human development is a basic con- 
dition fot the full implementation of 
j citizens' tights and for social har- 
I monv, and hence for the survival of 
i any democracy. It is difficult to con- 
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In a democratic regime the cdizen has a r>ght — and a moral duty — to exercise control over those in power Since authority is delegated to political leaders 
by citizens, the former are politically and legally accountablo bc'ore tho latter Education for citizenship should handle — at all ages — the central questions of 
critical thinkmg and power control 
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ra'we of a lasting democracy without 
a real basis of social and economic 
squity as the natural complement of 
political equality. Any education 
which does not provide citizens with 
skills applicable to development 
needs will almost inevitably con- 
demn them to unemployment, and 
hence to exclusion. Citizenship edu- 
cation shares the responsibility of 
meeting those challenges with other 
more instrumental aspects of the 
education process, such as science, 
technological and vocational educa 
tion. as well as with other social in- 
stitutions, but It bears itself a crucial 
responsibility: developing in citizens 
the sense of a sustainable develop- 
ment ethic, based on a proper con- 
sumer/producer and buyer/seller 
deontology, and on the values of 
economic competitiveness and 
preservation of environmental , 
quality. These are central conditions j 
for the enhancement of the human i 
I enterprise as a whole. ; 
j Peace is a process and state re- | 
j suiting and deriving from the practice ! 
J of a democratic and pluralist citizen- j 
1 ship inspired by human rights and • 
j with the objective of sustainable and , 
; long-term development. Democracy ': 
i is the best pledge of international 
j and national peace, since it channels , 
t conflicts institutionally for the benefit ' 
I of social dynamics and shared pro- 
I gress. 



Lasting peace at national and 
International levels Is an ethi- 
cal Ideology and a situation re- 
sulting from the respect of 
human rights and the pro- 
gressive achievement of 
democracy and human develop- 
ment. 

• peace does not mean that 
there shall be no political 
conflict and criticism, but 
rather the absence of na- 
tional and International vi- 
olence; 

• violence and aggressive be- 
haviour, and war, are mainly 
cultural phenomena and may 
thus be culturally controlled. 



Human sustainable develop- 
ment Is a functional frameworic 
and an ethical Ideology, whose 
achievement supposes, 
besides a set of technical con- 
ditions, a deontologic ethos ad- 
dressing all the economic ac*- 
tors (woricers and decision 
makers, consumers and pro- 
ducers, buyers and sellers); 
human development Is the re- 
suit of socio-economic equity, 
economic competitiveness and 
environmental protection. 
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Five main criteria to approach 
citizenship education 

Citizenship education practice would 
probably gain relevance and efficacy 
through applying the following cjito- 

of apprcach. This means that — 
while planning education — these 
criteria should permeate the prep- 
aration of content, teaching 
strategies and the institutional or- 
ganization of the school. 

Pluralism: the formal recognition 
of the worth of differences is being 
forcefully demanded in most coun- 
; tries, where regional, ethnic, reli- 
gious or linguistic minorities, as well 



as many specific communities — mi- 
grant workers, exiles and refugees 
— are claiming the right to maintain 
multiple identities, while being 
granted full citizenship, it seems 
likely that democracy is the only pol- 
itical system which can provide a 
framework where an intercultural 
dialogue can produce a synergetic 
rclaiion between personal inde- 
pendence, commynlty autonomy 
and a sense of collective belonging. 
Education for citizenship should pay 
particular attention to reinforcing so- 
cial and moral orientations, mess- 
ages and practices that strengthen 
the appreciation of differences, but 
' at the same time emphasize the feel- 
. ing of global belongingness. It seems 
; to be more and more evident that the 
' long-term change of political and 
economic systems could not be en- 
visaged as tccjitifncjto and efficient if 
. it does not allow, on the one hand, 
j for the free expression of cultural and 
■ social differences — which are the 
j basis of social dynamics — and, on 
i the other, for the emergence of a 
, minimal consensus, freely accepted, 
ensuring continuity to new regimes 
; and change processes. 

A multi'ievel perspective: 
' citizenship education assumes that 
the questions of peace, human rights 
, and democracy lUiould be con- 
i sidered at sevcvj/ /cvc/.s. local, na- 
j tional, regional and global. Problems 
I always take root at the local level, 
• yet, increasingly, a genuine under- 
; standing of their effects — and their 
resolution — takes place at higher le- 
vels. A complimentarity of ap- 
i preaches therefore seems necessary 
] to find an effective way of tackling 
' these problems. As the events taking 
place every day in the world show us. 
' problems between local com- 
munities have regional and some- 
times global repercussions; the viol- 
ation of human rights and political 



oppression in a particular place call 
for international humanitarian assist- 
ance, and sometimes the forceful in- 
tervention of the international com- 
munity to restore peace or democ- 
racy. Effective citizenship education 
should be able to prepare and adapt 
its message to a double approach — 
both international and local. 

Institutional wholeness: edu- 
cation for citizenship is not a new 
and partial form of education to be 
developed by itself, in isolation from 
general education practices. It is a 
necessary dimension of the educa- 
tional process as a whole and — as 
such — should be reflected in the 
taught curriculum — in all social 
studies and humanities subjects with 
a carrier potential It also plays a cen- 
tral role in the selection of teaching 
approaches, the organization of the | 
school relationships and the concep- j 
tion of extra-curricular activities, in i 
particular those allowing for ihe in- 1 
volvement of the school actors 
(pupils and students, teachers, ad- | 
ministrators, and families) in school \ 
decision-making ^ and in activities ! 
devoted to the enhancement of . 
peace, human rights and democracy , 
as an everyday social practice. 

Integrative and holistic ap- [ 
proaches: these imply, on the one 
hand, that citizenship education is ! 
concerned with the integrated for- ' 
mation of values, knowledge and ' 
skills required by peace, the promo- 
tion of human rights, democracy and ' 
development. The axiological as- 
pects reflected in the formation of 
values and attitudes have as much 
importance in providing intellectual 
instruments in the form of concep- 
tual or practical knowledge. From 
another viewpoint, citizenship edu- , 
cation practice should not break up 
the unity and complexity of a citizen's \ 
social reality into the separate seg- ! 
ments of education for peace, 
human rights or democracy. A holis- ; 
tic perspective, including all of these 
dimensions treated from various ap- 
proaches — as discussed here — 
and thus allowing for a better repro- 
duction of the complexity of socio- 
political life, seems to be more effec- 
tive. 

Cultural relevance: Facing the 
multifaceted nature of contemporary 
transitions implies that educational 
strategies and actions should take 
account of a large number of factors 
— demographic, economic, political, 
cultural, technological, etc. — in 
I order to define curricula, training ap- 
j proaches and the social organization 
! of the school effectively. In this res- 
1 pect, the task of education is, ob- 
• viously. not to find short-term solu- 
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tions to economic, political and other 
social problems, but to contemplate 
the meaning of these social issues in 
the planning of educational pro- 
grammes and actions: indeed, edu- 
cational content and activities would 
not have the same character when 
dealing with democratic motivation 
in. an old-liberal-but-apathetic politi- 
cal community or in a society re- 
cently released from a dictatorship. 



Some considerations for 
implementing citizenship 
education 

As previously mentioned, citizenship 
education is not a subject matter that 
can be taught as such, inde- | 
pendently of the whole curricula. In \ 
fact, citizenship education mess- | 
ages are likely to carry most in- < 
fluence if it is clearly evident to the j 
student — and to the teacher — that i 
the challenge of active and respon- j 
I sible citizenship concerns almost ' 
I every sphere of political and civilian 1 
I life and, correlatively, most of the i 
; subjects conveyed through the ; 
; school curricula and the situations 
' which characterize school life, 
i From this basic approach stem 
I some important considerations for 
. devising how educational mess- : 
ages should be organized, as well ' 
] as for teaching/learning practice. 

The organization of messages 
i around cross-curricular themes or 
concepts that might permeate all cur- 
; riculum areas — and confer the char- 
acter to the school climate — seems 
to be the method most adapted to the 
; above conbicerations and more effi- 
1 cient than simple knowledge-based 
; approaches. The principal advantage 
1 of concept-centred approaches is that 
\ — at the very least — they contribute 
i towards providing an insight to stu- 
I dents about the central questions they 
; will have to deal with as citizens during 
' their life experiences. From a metho- 
dological viewpoint, it is easier to or- 
ganize concepts around multi-per- 
spective or rnulti-disciplinary activities 
, involving most of the school subjects, 
; for instance, in disciplines such as 
; civics, history, social and natural 
, sciences, geography, philosophy, etc. 
) From various reports on cross-na- 
: tional research it comes to light that 

2 



the themes or concepts with the 
most socializing impact should be 
identified among the tensions or 
contradictions of S'jcio-political life, 
such as the following: freedom and 
justice; rights and responsibilities; 
power and authority; conflict and ef- 
ficiency; interdependence and au- 
tonomy; unity and diversity, etc. 

As we all know — or think we know 
— the teaching/learning 
strategies that seem to be more ef- 
fective are those promoting active 
learning. For instance, role-playing, 
games and simulation, value clarifica- 
tion," debates, action-research, cam- 
paigns, etc. Research seems to vali- 
date that practical work with values 
and concepts contributes to their inte- 
1 gration within students' (and tea- 
; chers') axiologic and gnoseologic sys- 
I tems. However, such an approach — 
I highly fashionable today — may be 
! thought to be the only way, which, in 
I fact, it is not. In reality, things are not 
I so simple. On the one hand, not all 
; types of message can be easily and 
; practically conveyed through active 
' learning, since it is costly and time 
consuming; and, on the another, there 1 
are educational contents — which do : 
not consist simply of orientations or j 
basic awareness — that need deeper | 
: analysis through more conventional di- ! 
dactic teaching: such as, the complex i 
mechanisms of functioning in real-life s 
pluralist institutions, whose proper 
utilization js essential to practical 
citizenshipf^. A more realistic ap- 
proach would be to qualify and mix 
teaching/learning approaches ac- 
cording to the nature of the subjects 
considered and the student's age. 

In r-nnection with the above con- 
siderations, there are some other as- 
pects of educational processes — 
less obvious or which have never 
gained the fashionable character of 
those already mentioned — but 
which seem worth contemplating, 
particularly when educational pro- 
cesses are aimed at the political so- 
cialization of adolescents. 

Research seems to endorse that 
the influences of teaching methodo- 
logies of any kind — including stu- 
dents' exposure to citizenship edu- 
cation curricula — would have mini- 
mal effects if certain conditions are 
not met. First, if some coherencies 



are overlooked, such as a similarity 
of views about political socialization 
between teachers and parents, or 
between stated objectives and 
school decision-making practices, 
or finally — a coherence somewhat 
more difficult to understand — be- 
tween the offers provided to students 
by schools (for instance, participa- 
tion in school decision-making) and 
the students' perceptions of the fa- 
cilities provided: the multiplication of 
students' councils or governments 
will not have much effect — quite the 
contrary — if they do not perceive 
these measures as a real contribu- 
tion to their empowerment. 

Another question of wider scope 
is connected to the learning pro- 
cesses. The information provided to 
students — whatever the teaching 
strategy — will probably have little in- 
fluence if it is in conflict with informa- 
tion acquired by the student through 
other means (the family, the media, 
civil life, etc.), and therefore even the 
most pertinent efforts will have a 
limited effect. The increasing in- 
fluence of information flowing from 
the media will, in all likelihood, render 
this more and more plausible in the 
world today. In order to make the 
school process more effective, infor- 
mation provided by the 'taught' and 
I the 'hidden' curriculum need to be 
1 more selective, that is they should 
j contribute to developing or to con- 
I tradicting the social representations 
i — the mental images — of students 
j (and also those of teachers) about 
I some major aspects of civil life, start- 
! ing probably with the very notion of 
: the 'good citizen' itself. 
; These points, which are just a very 
1 small sample of the important as- 
' pects that policy makers ought to 
consider to increase the effective- 
ness and efficiency of educational 
processes, will have profound con- 
sequences on the ways in which 
educational curricula are prepaied. 
the choice of teaching strategies the 
organization of the interrelationships 
between the school actors and the 
outside community. It will obviously 
have implications for the renewal of 
teacher training on instrumental sub- 
ject matters and, perhaps still more 
urgent, on values and practices that 
encompass those images of citizen- 



id of "oducational content*, because the former term reflects better the importance of informal messages 
I to ti ive greater influence in moulding the character of future citizens than exposure to any intentionally 
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We prefer to utilize "educational messages' mst 
conveyed through school interactions, which set 
taught educational content 

Citizenship education cannot simply overlook knowledge in favour of an ethical approach to citizenship. As values are central In moral choices, knowledge is 
essential for instrumental decisions: individual or groups deciding about social action in democratic Civil life will always be confronted by an appraisal of the 
desirability of an Institution or behaviour, but also by their political and technical feasibility. The quarrel between knowledge and values is artificial, since both 
are necessary for the choice and implementation of . . and < ' • • measures. 

As has already been said, we are not adopting a very categorical approach regarding research findings, not only because the scientific ethos requires us to 
adopt a formally reserved attitude towards any finding, but because almost all serious research has been conducted in Europe and the tJSA, and It would 
therefore seem very nsky simply to extrapolate it to the entire world. This is the mam reason why multi -regional cross-cultural comparative research Is so 
much needed 

This IS the purpose of the podngogical 'Ailostenc Model' developed by Andr6 Giordan at the University of Genova. which base tho teaching/learning strategy 
on tho identificniion of students' social representations and on a Ijattery of procedures to reinforco or contradict the latter . 
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ship that schools seek to convey. 

It is clear that increased effective- 
ness in citizenship education will not 
result merely from the application of 
strategies based on 'more of the 
same', but on the exploration of new 
avenues arising from empirical evi- 
dence, founded on both fundamental 
and serious policy-oriented research. 
Without misconstruing the merits of 
applied research and its short-term ef- 
fectiveness, it has to be pointed out 
that it is fundamental research which 
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cation-information process is ob- 
viously the last one: appraising tlie 
effects of information diffusion for 
various purposes; for instance, in 
moulding values, orienting behaviour 
or taking decisions. This situation re- 
sults partly from the difficulty implied 
in appraisal itself, partly through a 



currently nou rishing our most 
meaningful approaches to education. 1 
1 We all know how much education is j 
indebted to the research conducted j 
by Piaget, Kholberg, Festinger, Mos- j 
covici, Doise, Homans, Verba, Jen- i 
nings and Niemi — to name just a few 
— whose fundamental findings on 
knowledge development and knowl- 
edge structure, groups dynamics or 
attitude formation did not result simply 
from exploring new teachings 



Aii correspondence concerning 
the fBE Project <What Educa- 
tion for Wtiat Citizensliip?' 
stiouid be addressed to ttie Pro- 
ject Director, Dr Luis Albala- 
Bertrand by fax: (4 1 .22) 
781 .01 .54 or (41 ,22) 798.14,55; 
or by Email: 

i.aibala-bertrand@unesco.org. 



lack of awareness. Appraisal is diffi- 
cult because efficiency must be 
proved — as far as possible — be 
fore committing manpower and fin 
ances in ways that could later turn 



methods fo^ soh1,*«dren. TT,en, ifl, ' S,!" SSrcnf™"be° 

fore it becomes too late, we need re- 
! search and evaluation. Unfortu 
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seems difficult to disagree with the. 
statement that 'being efficient is a 
moral duty in the world today', effi- 
ciency should be equated with thor- 
oughness and not only with celerity, 
even if it is less popular. 

LUIS ALBALA-BERTRAND 



INFORMATION THROUGH 
^WISDOM CORES' 

Organizing information for 
decision-malcing related to 
citizensliip and education 

As indicated previously, the project en- 
visages developing a computerized ; 
knowledge database on citizenship • 
and education and an interactive 
•arum, accessible through the interna- = 
tional communications network. 

Behind this rather common pres- ; 
entation, nevertheless, a rather Inno- 
vatory approach to information is 
hidden, founded on a series of ob- 
servations. As is well known, the 
communication-information process 
is supposed to deal with a series of 
questions all at the same time: Who 
provides What information to Whom, 
by What means and with What ef- 
fect? The former three are easy to 
identify. The principal problems lie in 
the latter two aspects. The mans h\ 
:\ '1 ^h tho ii^H)rmation iS oi should ho 
dr':ntn»!'\i is a matter of current 
study and most developments today 
have been made in this sphere — 
from the Gutenberg smail-scale 
printing press to worldwide iiforma- 
tion n3t works and. more recsntly, to 
INTERNET. 
The poor relation in this communi- 



nately, even today, these operations 
are not very popular among deci 
sion-makers, because they imply re 
training from immediate action and 
working with small-scale samples. 

The Project 'Wha education for 
what citizenship?', aware of these in 
formation shortcomings in decision 
making, will attempt to deal with 
some of them, inspired by the follow 
ing observations. 

First, the exponential expansion of 
information availability, mainly due to 
the development of new and ex 
tended communication networks 
and the growth of information pro 
duction in countries that, until re 
cently, used to be mainly information 
consumers, render it necessary to 
deal with information m a more con 
densed. coh.eretn and usable form 
As a corollary, this implies that con 
: ventional approaches to information 
treatment based mainly on proper 
abstracting and categorization of 
' issues and experiences (for instance 
j curricula in different subjectsor col 
, lections of educational innovation 
! s)will not be sufficient for helping de 
' cision-making effectively. 

S:'r.ond. the best means for treat 
' ing information in a coherent and us 
wnv in decision-making is to 
■ transform information about certain 
issues (for example, curricula, teach 
, ing methods, school organization 
the interaction of educational part 
ners, etc.) into Knowiodcjc about 
:.(/(:// /:,.'.</< .. In Other words, this 
means finding out what nu' Uio csitU 

n-i) ! r.k,i r-^fw /■//(/•{'M/ phc 



WHY BOTHER WITH 
RESEARCH? 

The following examples are founded 
on the findings of several research 
^roJects, although all of them have 
}een conducted in developed West- 
ern countries. 

It Is frequently admitted that stu- 
dents' exposure to civic educa- 
tion courses — especially If 
teachers succeed In creating a 
climate of openness and debate 
— should lead to higher Interest 
on the part of students in political 
life. In fact, this interest appears 
to be more related to the stu- 
dents' feelings about his/her pol- 
itical efficacy, which, in turn, is 
associated with a series of fea- 
tures characterizing their family. 
Then, instead of developing com- 
prehensive curricula, the problem 
Is more how can we conceive edu- 
cational actlvites devised to rein- 
force or to develop the feelings of 
political efficacy, particularly In 
those students with the greatest 
need. 

2. Frequently we say that students' 
participation In school decision- 
making will contribute signifi- 
cantly to mould their character as 
citizens; in general this is true, 
but only In general. The Impact of 
a so-called democratic climate in 
the classroom or In the whole 
school on the political orienta- 
tions of the students does not de- 
pend only on the institutional 
availability or the teacher's atti- 
tude, but on the perceptions — 
the valuation made by the stu- 
dents of the system . 

3. We ascertain willingly that noth- 
ing Is more Important than the 
teacher's role In forging the char- 
acter of future citizens; this is 
true, but only partially so: first, 
the Impact of teachers — - and the 
whole school » does not appear 
to be more Important than that of 
the family or other macro charac- 
teristics, such as the soclo-geo- 
graphic type of community; sec- 
ond, this Influence becomes 
almost negligible If there Is no co- 
herence between the patterns of 
behaviour Inculcated or sug- 
gested by teachers and those of 
the parents. 

All this means that, in order that 
education should produce the ex- 
pected outcomes. It has to deal not 
only with frontal education and cur- 
riculum development ^ but with a 
series of factors of institutional and, 
stiii more frequently, of a pycho-so- 
clologlcal character. There is cer- 
tainly much erudition around the 
aims and content of citizenship edu- 
cation In schools, but still very little 
empirical evidence — particularly on 
a global scale — either with regard 
to the effects of schools and the 
specific effects of the curriculum. 

LAB. 
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UNKING EXISTING KNOWLEDGE TO CONCRETE NEEDS: 
THE CONCEPTUAL APPROACH OF THE RESEARCH 



• When a person is born, he or she immediately 
becomes part of the group as a human being and as 
a legal entity, but to become a full member of his/her 
society a long period of learning is needed in order to 
grasp what are the possible and acceptable aspira- 
tions and ways of doing things in that community — 
and, of course, this may vary a lot from community to 
community. This learning is what we know as social- 
ization, and in rapidly changing societies it may last 
for the entire life-span. We also know that the social- 
ization of an individual to become a man, a woman, a 
citizen, a producer and a consumer, etc., takes place 
mainly during the first twenty-five years of life, and that 
essential citizenship orientations and knowledge are 
mostly acquired between late adolescence and early 
adulthood. That is precisely the period when educa- 
tion intervenes and is supposed to have an impact. 
Three principal models (or theories) try to explain the 
process of socialization of the young and, in particu- 
lar, the process of becoming a citizen. 

The first, the participatory model, supposes that 
the role experiences of a young person in a given 
social situation (home, school, etc.) may be trans- 
ferred to other situations (i.e. political life). From this 
general assumption, participatory theories as- 
sume that, by taking part in decisions affecting their 
daily lives, people will develop appropriate socio-pol- 
itical values and skills. In this perspective, the school 
is viewed as a preparatory environment for the adult 
political world and participation by students in school 
decision-making (for instance, in a school council or 
in organizing community activities) is presumed to 
benefit the particular individuals directly involved, but 
also the entire school community. Students' involve- 
ment in school and community life allows them to 
develop attitudes that will be applied later in civic and 
political life. 

' With earlier origins than the former model, the cogni- 
tive-developmental model stresses the way rea- 
soning matures with age and, correlatively, the need 
to accede to certain levels of thought in order to 
understand the complexities of political life. From this 
perspective, the students' mental development and 
their mastery of language are both central to the 
acquisition of political attitudes and principles. Their 
understanding of political life operates through a 
series of stages, from simple to sophisticated. Studies 
have found that a child's comprehension of the politi- 
cal world evolves from representations where auth- 
ority appears linked to concrete situations and per- 
sons (for instance, the president, the mayor or the 
patrolling policemen) towards representations 
(around 14 to 17 years of age) where political images 
are no longer related to personalities but to political 
institutions and functions. Young people become ca- 
pable of perceiving the inter-relationships among pol- 
itical roles or institutions (for instance, the president, 
political parties and the vote) and reacting to them as 



a result of an internalized noem of political functioning 
(the notion of public probity, of social solidarity versus 
individual efficiency, or the contrary, etc.). It is argued 
that at this stage the political cognitive development 
of the adolescent is not greatly different from that of 
many adults in their own political communities. 

» A much newer model — the theory of repre- 
sentations — assumes that every person — and 
certainly students — have representations or, let us 
say, complex mental images of different situations (for 
instance, human rights), which are spontaneous — 
that is to say, they are not the result of scientific 
reflection or formal training — and which are shared 
with certain other persons, providing them with com- 
mon ways to interpret situations, and subsequently 
conditioning their opinions and behaviours. At any age 
students come to school — and particularly to high 
school — with well-structured sefs of representations 
of the political world, which may favour or impede the 
learning of intentional educational messages, such as 
those transmitted via the civics curricula. 

• The two older approaches — developmental and 
participatory — had originally been presented by 
defenders and detractors as contradictory and led to 
discussions which took the form of a sort of explana- 
tion contest. Today, they have been reconciled and 
are considered complementary: mental development 
constitutes a frame of possibility for learning, structur- 
ing and differentiating social experience — as well as 
social interaction and education in the large sense — 
thus providing youngsters with elements moulding 
their political character. The newer approach — the 
representations model — is starting to be con- 
sidered as a complementary and essential contribu- 
tion to the understanding of learning processes, such 
as those which take place at school. 

• The present research is inspired by all three major 
approaches. On the one hand, the study of the last 
years of secondary education will allow — from a 
cognitive-developmental perspective — the concep- 
tual anchors and value differentiations in student's 
political representations to be qualified for the first 
time cross-culturally, not taking any culture as the 
reference. On the other hand, the participatory model 
will widely inform most of the analytical themes of the 
research, in order to qualify what forms of student 
participation seem — in various contexts — to be 
linked to the formation of their civic and political 
attitudes. Finally, for the first time, student's social 
representations and their relationships with school 
structure and school interactive patterns will be ex- 
plored as a basis for fine-tuning teaching and school 
organizational strategies that increase the effective- 
ness of educational socialization. 

LAB 
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MAJOR RESEARCH FINDINGS THAT NEED EXTENDED 
GR0SS4:ULTURAL VERIFICATION * 



There are a series of research • 
findings utilized here and there 
by well-acquainted curriculum 
developers and teachers In order 
to increase educational effi- 
cHency, at least regarding the so- 
cializing functions of education. ^ 
Howe very we do not know much 
about the relevance of these find- 
ings in social and cultural con- 
texts other than those where they 
originated. It becomes extremely 
Important to verify the scope of 
these research findings for, if 
they are true, they will certainly < 
help to devise a more efficient 
education system. If they are not 
true, it is Indispensable to avoid 
applying them mechanically in 
improper contexts because It may 
lead to concealing the real roots 
of educational Inefficiency. 
• Is It true that the social studies 
curriculum itself (i.e. civic or 
history courses, etc.) does not 
appear to be the most import- 
ant factor in students' civic 
and political socialization, but 
rather school life (the school 
organization, teaching pro- 
cesses, students' groupings, 
the social climate, decision- 
making processes)? According 
to this argument, Is it true that 
different types of schools lead 
to different type of civic educa- 
tion, regardless of the intent of 
the taught curriculum. 

Is it true that more political dis- 
cussion and awareness in the 
home result in more demo- 
cratic attitudes in the child? 

> is it true that in schools where 
students come from lower 
socio-economic strata they do 
not face severe problems in de- 
veloping democratic ideals? 

» is it true that the education of 
parents appears to be the single 
most influencing factor in the 
political socialization of youth? 

» is it true that the students' in- 
volvement in civic and political 
activities influences their pol- 
itical attitudes more than expo- 
sure to the civic curriculum? 



is it true that children with an 
interest in civics-related radio 
or television programmes tend 
to be both more knowledgeable 
and to have more democratic 
attitudes? 

Is it true that peer-group beha- 
viour has only a slight impact 
on civic education; is It true 
that the tendency to settle dis- 
agreements within the group 
by taking a vote correlates with 
democratic attitudes? 

Is it true that students' home 
background and general level 
of vocabulary are related more 
strongly to the acquisition of 
factual civic knowledge than to 
democratic values or to politi- 
cal interest? 

Is it true that methodological ap- 
proaches stressing factual as- 
pects of subject matter have a 
counter-productive effect on 
civic education: schools with a 
strong emphasis on memorizing 
facts produce students who 
tend to be less knowledgeable 
and informed about politics? 

» Is it true that specific teach- 
ing/learning approaches ap- 
pear to have less influence on 
the civic and political socializ- 
ation of students than what is 
often called the 'classroom cli- 
mate'? is it true that more 
knowledgeable, less authorita- 
rian, and more concerned stu- 
dents are found in schools 
where they have been en- 
couraged to hold free dis- 
cussions and to express their 
opinion in class ? 

• Is it true that the acquisition of 
knowledge does not correlate 
highly with support for demo- 
cratic values, particularly as 
children get older? Correia- 
tiveiy, is it then inaccurate to 
assume that a knowledgeable 
student will automatically sup- 
port democratic values or be ac- 
tively involved in political life? 

• Conducted mainly in Western countries. 
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socializing influence of education — 
new empirical knowledge obtained 
from our cross-cultural research pro- 
jectwill enable us to organize infor- 
mation on this subject .)s knin\'i(:(k]o 
and k'w. This will be 

the aim of the computerized / nou/ 
, -iJ^ir t.Ku-: V ^}nd 
i-Kiui',:i to be developed as an 
outcome of the project and to be dis- 
tributed in various forms (on-lifie, dis- 



kettes, CD-ROM, printed materials) 
to concerned decision-makers and 
specialists in Member States of UN- 
ESCO. An example may be useful to 
clarify our ideas. Consider, for in- 
stance, that the examples of re- 
search findings given in the accom- 
panying box 'Why bother with re- 
search?' were applicable worldwide 
and were presented as a series of 
specific statements, let us call them 



'wisdom cores' in a computerized 
data base dealing with information 
on education and citizenship: from 
these wisdom cores a series of con- 
siderations may be deduced: 

• efficient citizenship education 
policies may not be based upon 
single-sided (i.e. curriculum cen- 
tred) and sequential solutions, but 
stem from complex approaches 
which make it apparent that a net- 
work of factors are in operation at 
the same time to contribute to 
producing the expected result, a 
ki owledgeable and responsible 
citizen (certainly, curricula and 
teaching methods, but also the 
organization of school internal re- 
lationships among the various 
school actors, the relationship 
with parents, and the provision of 
facilities for student self-ex- 
pression and decision-making). 

all the factors to be considered 
are not equally related among 
themselves. Thus, the alternative 
to the single-sided approach is 
not to develop everything at once 
as many seem to believe but 
rather to identify the network of 
factors that apply in different situ- 
ations: country, region, school. 



» ' 'wisdom cores' about a particular 
aspect of reality — for instance, 
the problem of citizenship and the 
role of education — constitute a 
.meaningful filter for discriminating 
among the usefulness of scat- 
tered pieces of information, such 
as available curricula and innova- 
tions developed l^ere and there, 
for orienting further information re- 
search and for articulating the In 
formation gathered for efficient 
decision-making. 

Together with the development of the 
knowledge database, the project will 
also create a computerized forum on 
cituensliip aiKl education, to be 
made available through the Interna- 
tional* communication network IN- 
TERNET. Participants in the forum 
will be able to exchange their ideas, 
experiences and knowledge about 
citizenship and education freely and 
continuously. These exchanges will 
then be processed by the IBE in 
order to renew on a continuous basis 
the knowlcdgi^ datal:)Lisu on cituen 
sivp and edin tion. Wisdom-cen- 
tred, self -developing, worldwide, 
free and permanently accessible — 
these will be the main features of the 
information outcomes arising from 
> the International Project 'What edu- 
' cation for what citizenship?'. 
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Evaluation to promote students' 
mastery of knowledge: Bahrain's 
new testing and grading 
procedures 



Bahrain's public schools (primary, in- 
termediate and secondary level) 
have been carrying out sweeping in- 
novations and reform in order to en- 
hance the overall capacity of testing 
to improve students' mastery ot 
knowledge, as opposed to testing 
which overemphasizes the compari- 
son of students' test scores in order 
to make a choice between 'pass' 
I and 'fail'. 

I Bahrain's new system used a var- 
' iety of testing methods (systematic 
I observations of students by 
I teachers, test papers, end of a se- 
' mester appraisals). Students also re- 
I ceive both internal (school based) 
j and external examinations (unified 
I examinations supervised by an ex- 
. pert panel set up by the Ministry of 
; Education). Under normal circum- 
stances, it can be safely stated that 
the more that diversified forms of 
testing are employed, the more ob- 

■ jective judgements can be made 
about th ^ mastery of the subject by ; 
students, assuming, of course, that \ 
all tests or other forms of measure- 
ments employed are valid (tests . 
measuring what they are supposed , 
to measure) and reliable (consist- . 

■ ency of test scores over repeated ap- 
plication of the same test). 

Another new aspect of this system 
is its emphasis on the n\'}stc^y o! a 
S'jh;^-}ct matter and the d'agnosir- 
'4i}d':nts' weakness and vtrcngt'i 
rather than the comparison of their 
test scores for the purpose of grade 
promotion. For example, students in 
the second and third cycle of basic 
and secondary education must at- 
tain an overall score of at least 50% 
mastery of knowledge in each sub- 
ject for them to be promoted to a 
higher grade. If a student fails a sub- 
ject matter, he/she has the right to 
retake the examination, according to 
the pre-established procedures. If a 
student fails more than one subject, 
he/she has the right to repeat the 
grade for one time only with the pro- 
vision of remedial lessens. 

Bahrain has also been stepping up 
{irtinuig ro'ji'scs a/\1 sc^'v ^^r (m/:; 
i\ition oi school principles, teachers, 
teacher educators and other types of 
educational personnel, in order to 
enhanco their capacities to carry out 
and participate in the on-going inno- 
vative reform activities of evaluation. 

(Source: nnvn'\\^n\^'^' /->/{;/./ 

fur. .r, 

3 lational report submitted to the In- 



ternational Bureau of Education. For 
more information contact: Informa- 
tion and Documentation Centre, 
Educational Documentation Section, 
M'nistry of Education, P.O. Box 43, 
Manama, Bahrain; Telephone: 
277202; Fax: 230610.) 



Empowering educational reform 
tlirougli participatory evaluative 
researcli: the case of El 
Salvador 



I After the twelve years of devastating 
j civil war in El Salvador, ending with 
the signing of peace accords, this 
! country manifested great faith in the 
j active role of the education sector as 
I a vehicle for national development. 
I Consequently, El Salvador sought 
i ways of identifying options and 
; priorities for policy reform in educa- 
; tion. 

The Harvard Institute for Interna- 
tional Development was approached 
to provide technical assistance for 
this research project in close co- 
; operation with USAID and the Gov- 
! ernment of El Salvador. In 1993, a 
' large-scale evaluation research pro- 
; ject was set up, involving ten priority 
i areas of education, extensively 
covering all levels of education, as 
: well as non-formal education, financ- 
■ ing and the management of educa- 
tion. After the new government took 
office in the summer of 1 994, the for- 
. mer Minister of Education stayed in 
, her post together with most of the 
staff in the Ministry of Education — 
this unusual move on the part of the 
government facilitated the reform 
project. 

The research resulted in a set of 
policy recommendations. The gov- 
ernment was urgently requested to 
undertake new reform measures for: 
educational access to rural areas; 
school autonomy and administrative 
decentralization; teacher education; 
parents and community participa- 
tion; and innovations at the local 
level. The results of the study were 
used in negotiations between the 
government and International Devel- 
opment Bank and the World Bank in 
the design of education for a budget 
of $100 million. 

One of the key factors which set 
the project on the course for success 
was the project team's determination 
to involve the widest possible partici- 
pation of the key government offices, 
as well as actors, partnerships and 
alliances of different kinds in vlifferent 
systoms of education both at the 
central and local levels. 

This highly participatory process 
involved two important and techni- 



cally competent institutions: the 
Universidad Centre Americana 
(UCA); and a private foundation fin- 
anced by the business community — 
Fundacion Empresarial para el De- 
sarrollo Educative (FEPADE). The 
Ministry of Education was closely in- 
volved in designating technical staff 
members for interviews and informa- 
tion, and for logistical support. 

An advisory committee was cre- 
ated inviting fifty representatives of 
more than thirty organizations, in- 
cluding the Ministry of Education, 
Planning and Finance, Congress, the 
Chamber of Commerce and the as- 
sociations of exporters to participate 
in the project. j 
A most striking political impact | 
was recorded when a workshop to j 
disseminate the results of the re- ■ 
search was attended by all presiden- | 
tial candidates, while the principal > 
opposition candidate appeared in ; 
the national news announcing new ' 
key issues and themes of the report. \ 
Another workshop was attended by , 
200 key managers of the ministry. • 
j The Central American University \ 
I (UCA) published 1 ,500 copies of the \ 
\ report in 1994. 

i In summary, why has this research ' 
project created such a strong and j 
visible impact in El Salvador? The • 
reasons can be summarized as fol- ; 
lows: research efforts were backed * 
up not only by information but also ; 
through dynamic negotiations and ■ 
consultations with all the actors In- ' 
volved; clear national goals for the 
reform of education were matched 
with the roles and responsibilities of 
local and lower levels of action, cap- 
turing and maintaining the political 
momentum of reform; the strategies 
for educational reform 'for all, by all'; 
co-operation with the media In order 
to publicize the project and Its re- 
sults; Involvement of <:redible and 
competent Institutions; and, above 
all the political will of the govern- 
ment to pursue the urgent need for 
educational reform. 

(Source: 'Using research-based 
information for education policy and 
administrative decision-making: im- 
plications for researchers, decision- 
makers and documentalists', pre- 
pared for the IBE by Fernando Re- 
imers and Noel McGuInn, November 
1994. Contact address: Dr. Fer- 
nando Reimers and Dr. Noel 
McGuinn, Harvard Institute for Inter- 
national Development (HllD), One 
Eliot Street, Cambridge, Massachu- 
I setts 02138, USA, Tel: 617-495- 
I 2161; Fax: 617-495-0527.) 
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Ninth World, Congress oif 
Cpmpsrative Education, 
1-6 July 1996 

The WCCES is pleased {0 announce 
•that the ninlh World Congress of- 

Comparalive Edacalion will be held 

in Sydney, Australia, V6 July 1996. ' 
; The theme lor this Congress, which 

Is being hosted by the Australian 
;.:a.nd New Zealand Comparative and . 
|- Inlernational Education^ Society 
. (ANZCiES . is /Tradition, Modern-., 
vlly, ^.nd Postmodernity in Educa- 
: tloh'/^ Proposals . tor research, 
^commission topics, pan^^essions- 
/and individual papers should be .: 
. sent to: Ninth World Congress. ot -. 
vComparatlve Education. University/ 

• Of Sydney, New South Wales 2006^ ■ 
:. Australia. . : ; 



What IS WCCES? 



The World Council of Comparative Educa- 
tion Societies (WCCES) is a UNESCO ca- 
tegory 'B' non-governmental organization. 
The WCCES is comprised of twenty-nine 
constituent comparative education so- 
cieties, which are nationally, regionally or 
Imguistically based: Argentina, Colombia, 
French-speaking Countries, Australia and 
New Zealand, the United Kingdom, Bulga- 
ria. China, China-Taipei. Europe, India, 
United States, Canada, Czech and Slovak 
Republics. Dutch-speaking Countries, 
Egypt, Hong Kong, Israel, Japan, the Re- 
public of Korea, Germany, London, Nigeria, 
Poland. Portugal. Italy. Brazil, Spain, 
Southern Africa and Russia. 

Three organizations from Hungary, 
Scandinavia, and Greece are being con- 
sidered for membership and the WCCES 
welcomes applications from other com- 
parative education societies. 

[VCCES Oriuuv:os World Congresses on 
'Jon'.p,ifjti\t' EduCiWon 

Approximately every three years a World 
Congress of Comparative Education is or- 
ganized by one of the constituent societies 
on behalf of the WCCES. At these con- 



gresses scholars, policy makers and ad- 
ministrators come together with counter- 
parts from around the globe to exchange 
Ideas about educational policy, organiza- 
tion, content and practice from global and 
cross-national comparative perspectives. 
World Congresses have been held in Brazil, 
Canada, Czech and Slovak Republics, 
France, Japan, Switzerland and the United 
Kingdom. 

Research programmes and publications 

The WCCES also promotes research pro- 
grammes involving scholars from various 
countries. One such programme resulted 
in the publication of a book. Education for 
human rights: an international perspective 
(Douglas Ray, editor, Geneva: UN- 
ESCO/IBE. ISBN: 92-3-103039-6 in paper- 
back edition). 

Other new publications of interest to 
comparative educators are The political 
dimension in teacher education: com- 
parative perspectives on policy formation, 
socialization and society (Mark Ginsburg 
and Beverly Lindsay, editors, London, Pal- 
mer Press, 1995) and The politics of edu- 
cators work and lives (Mark Ginsburg, edi- 
tor, New York, Garland Publishing, 1995). 

For more Information about WCCES 

Officers of the WCCES Include: Wolfgang 
Milter (Deutsches instltut fur Internation- 
ale Paagagogische Forschung, Schloss- 
Strasse 29, D-60486 Frankfurt am Main, 
Germany; Fax: 49-069-70-82-28) and Ray- 
mond n^az (University of Manchester, 
School of Education, Manchester, M13 
9PL. United Kingdom; Fax: 44-61-275- 
3519). Each constituent society has a rep- 
resentative on the World Council, which 
also includes other officers and co-opted 
members. 

Opportunities for WCCES Members 

Beginning in February 1995, the Institute 
for international Studies in Education 
(USE), School of Education, University of 
Pittsburgh, In co-operation with UNICEF, Is 
undertaking a comprehensive programme 
to assist the Republic of Bosnia-Herzego- 
vina in reconstructing their education sys- 
tem. The Program for Educational Policy, 
Planning and Assistance provides support 



to the educational sector in Bosnia-Her- 
zegovina through a diverse array of initia- 
tives including: (a) the design and 
implementation of training programmes in 
methods, curriculum development, educa- 
tional materials development, and national 
education planning and management; (b) 
the development of both teacher resource 
centres and youth clubs; and (c) the con- 
struction of a comprehensive data and 
management information system. 

The programme evolved from a mission 
to the Republic of Bosnia-Herzegovina 
conducted by Robert Fuderich (Educa- 
tional Advisor. UNICEF) and Seth Spauld- 
ing (Director, Institute lor International 
Studies in Education, University of Pitts- 
burgh) in October 1994. The mission ex- 
plorea with government authorities and 
educational institutions the medium and 
long-term educational concerns as seen by 
the various constituencies. The mission 
produced an educational sector analysis 
entitled, 'The education sector in Bosnia- 
Herzegovina and possible long-term op- 
tions for educational policy, planning and 
development assistance.' This sector ana- 
lysis serves as the primary planning docu- 
ment for the programme. 

The programme will build a consortium 
of international organizations, foundation- 
s, universities and relevant educational of- 
ficials at all educational levels in Bosnia- 
Herzegovina to work towards both short 
and long-term solutions to critical educa- 
tional concerns. Individual colleagues 
and institutions with interest in becoming 
involved in research, training or techni- 
cal assistance in conjunction with this 
programme should contact Seth Spauld- 
ing (see address below). 

Please send any news or other information 
about (or of interest to) the WCCES or its 
member comparative education organiza- 
tions to the co-editors of 'WCCES Bulletin'. 
Mark Ginsburg, Michel Rakotomanana 
and Seth Spauldlng, Institute for Interna- 
tional Studies in Education, University of 
Pittsburgh, 5K01 Forbes Quadrangle, Pitts- 
burgh, PA 15260, United States of 
America; Fax (412) 648-591 1 . Deadline for 
receipt of material tor the March, June, 
September and December issues of Inno- 
vation, should be received in Pitto^Jrgh, 
respectively, prior to 15 January, 15 April, 
15 July, and 15 October. 
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IN MEMORIAM 
James Grant (1922—1995) 



Tho name of James Grant Is inseparable from that of 
UNICEF. His global vision and his indefatigible efforts In 
favour of the world's children made UNICEF into the 
most active and most respected of the United Nations' 
agencies. Appointed as Executive Director of UNICEF in 
1980. he immediately launched a revolution in favour of 
child survival. In the words of Boutros Boutros-Ghali, 
Secretarv-General of the United Nations: 'Very few men 



or women did as much good in the world as James 
Grant, and even fewer siezed this opportunity with such 
complete and dedicated commitment.' The survival, 
health, growth and education of millions of children in 
the developing world 'have benefitted practically and 
immeasurably from his extraordinary efforts on their be- 
half. 
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INTERNATIONAL NETWORK FOR EDUCATiONAL INFORMATION 



CDS/lSlS Training 

Following an invitation by the Ministry 
of Education of Bahrain, an IBE staff 
member conducted a two-week 
workshop in November 1994 on da- 
tabase creation and information re-/ 
trieval using the CDS/iSiS software. 
The participants — twenty-one do- 
cumentation officers — came mainly 
from the Ministry of Education, and 
the IBE staff member was assisted 
by a senior information specialist of 
the Ministry's Educational Documen- 
tation Section who had undergone 
similar training at the IBE in Geneva 
in 1993. The workshop was con- 
ducted in Arabic and in English. An- 
other training course was given in 
December 1994 in Qatar for officers 
of the Documentation Centre of the 
UNESCO Regional Office in Doha. 



corresponding to the bibliographical 
references mentioned above. In ad- 
dition, the CD-ROM will include the 
texts of the Recommendations 
adopted at' the ICEs from the very 
first in 1 934 to 1 981 . thus making the 
complete collection of Recommen- 
dations available on this CD-ROM. 

The two CD-ROMs will be pro- 
duced in separate English. French 
and Spanish language versions and 
each will cost only US $20, including 
postage and packing. Requests for 
further information and orders 
should be addressed to the Do- 
cumentation and Information Ser- 
vice. Education Sector. UNESCO. 7. 
place de Fontenoy. 75352 Paris 07 
SP. France (fax: +33.1.45.67.45.83). 
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A New Project in Poland 

In December 1994. another IBE staff 
member went to Warsaw at the invi- 
tation of the Ministry of National Edu- 
cation to assist the Documentation 
and Information Unit of the Institute 
for Educational Research in the prep- 
aration of a project for a national edu 
cation information system. 

Discussions took place with repre 
sentatives of the Ministry of National 
Education, researchers of the In- 
stitute for Educational Research and 
professors of the Department of Li 
brary Science of the University of 
Warsaw. A draft proposal is now 
being examined. 

i UNESCO Education Sector 
I CD-ROMs 

1 As mentioned in Innovation, No. 81, 
1 December 1994. UNESCO's Educa- 
i tion Sector is publishing its own CD- 
i ROMs. 

' The first will contain bibliog- 
j raphical and referral information from 
; various databases and directories on 
; education. The IBE's contribution 
consists of references to the docu- 
ments presented to the International 
Conferences on Education from 
1984 to 1992 and a selection of do- 
cuments from the World Conference 
on Education for All. held in Jomtien 
in 1990. These have been extracted 
from the IBE's bibliographical data- 
base. IBEDOCS. Descriptions of in- 
novative projects in education will be 
included through the IBE's databank. 
INNODATA. 

The second CD-ROM will contain 
the full text of some 200 to 300 do- 
cuments related to key UNESCO 
programmes in education. The IBE 
will be represented by the texts of the 
final reports and major working do- 
cuments from the International Con- 
ferences on Education. 1984-92. 



Education network in Ontario, 
Canada 

In June 1994, the province of Ontario 
joined with education organizations 
to build a province-wide educational 
computer network. Some Can. $5 
million will go towards funding the 
Ontario Education Highway which 
will link existing computer networks 
in the education community and pro- 
vide affordable computer networking 
options, including Internet, to all 
schools and school boards. Addi- 
tional funding and help will also go to 
the Educational Network of Ontario 
(ENO) in which the Ministry of Educa- 
tion and Training will participate as a 
full partner. The ENO is a co-opera- 



tive of the Ontario Teachers' Feder- 
ation and its affiliates. 

Source: Canadian Education Association newsletter, Oc- 
tober-Noverr^ber 1994. 



Book Review 

Ghourchiar , Nader G. The first inter- 
national terminology of curriculum as 
a referential dictionary. Tehran. In- 
stitute for Research and Planning in 
Higher Education. 1994. 285 p. 

The purpose of this reference 
work on curriculum terminology is to 
bring to the attention of curriculum 
workers, practitioners, planners and 
researchers the terms which cover all 
the relevant key concepts of explicit, 
null and hidden curricula as a field of 
study. The sources used were cur- 
riculum books produced from 1900 
to 1979. commonly used textbooks 
on curriculum, yearbooks, hand- 
books and, in particular. The interna- 
tional encyclopedia of curriculum. 
edited by Arieh Lewy. and published 
by Pergamon in 1991 . The ERIC da- 
tabase was also searched for termi- 
nology, and professional curiiculum 
journals were scanned. The diction- 
ary is completed by author and sub- 
ject indexes. 



The IBE Documentation and Information Unit 
now has its own Internet E-Mail address and 
the old Bitnet address is no longer valid. Please 
contact "s at unesco.ibe.library@unesco.org - 
we are looking forward to hearing from you. 



INED IDENTITY CARD 



BOTSWANA: The National Institute of Development 
Research and Documentation 



The National Institute of Develop- 
ment Research and Documentation 
at the University of Botswana fo- 
cuses on the following areas: edu- 
cation, energy, environment, agri- 
culture/rural development, 
health/nutrition, women/gender 
issues, and ethnic minorities. Each 
area is organized into a network of 
individuals and institutions for the 
purpose of information sharing and 
exchange. 

The Educational Research Net- 
work in the institute is involved in a 
number of activities, including the 
management of a computerized da- 
tabase comprising materials on 
educational issues in Botswana. An 
annotated bibliography is being 
produced from this database. An- 
other activity involves the creation 

IL.. 



of a database of completed or on- 
going research projects on Bot- 
swana and will result in the publica- 
tion of a directory on education in 
the country. 

The NIR Educational Research 
Network has also been designated 
as a disseminating centre for the 
Botswana Educational Research 
Association (BERA) and the Educa- 
tional Research Network for East- 
ern and Southern Africa (ERNESA). 
Contact: 

Stella B. Monageng, 

Senior Documentalist, 

National Institute of Development 

Research and Documentation, 

University of Botswana, 

Private Bag 0022, 

Gaborone, 

Botswana. 



NEWS FROM UNESCO 




1995 was officially declared the 
Year for Tolerance by the 

the United Nations Secretary- 
General. Mr Boutros Boutros- 
Ghali. and UNESCO's Director- 
General. Mr Federico Mayor, at 
a ceremony held at the United 
Nations Headquarters in New 
York on 21 February. The Office 
of Public Information of UN- 
ESCO has made available a 
multi-disciplinary information 
kit on the Year for Tolerance in 
Arabic, Chinese. English, 
French, Russian and Spanish. 
Copies of this information kit 
are available from: OPI, UN- 
ESCO, 7, place de Fontenoy. 
75700 Paris, France. 

A booklet entitled Tolerance: 
the threshold of peace is also 
available in the fonn of a teach- 
ing/learning guide for educa- 
tion for peace, human rights 
and democracy. Please con- 
tact: Section for Humanistic. 
Cultural and International Edu- 
cation, Education Sector, UN- 
ESCO, address as above. 

Today, over 100 million children 
throughout the world are 
struggling for survival among 
destitution and distress. These 
are the street children and 
working children — aban- 
doned, exploited and ill- 
treated. They are in danger — 
from injury, murder, violence, 
rape, sexual exploitation, 
drugs, AIDS and other dis- 
eases, hunger, solitude, con- 
tempt, forced labour, etc. Edu- 
cation is their only way out. yet 
the extent of the phenomenon 
calls for concerted action. UN- 
ESCO has an Education Pro- 
gramme for Street and 
Working Children that It is 
carrying out with the assistance 
of its National Commissions, its 
National and Regional Offices, 
other agencies of the United 
Nations System, and non-gov- 
ernmental organizations al- 
ready active in the field. An in- 
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formation leaflet is available 
from: Unit for Inter-Agency Co- 
operation in Basic Education, 
Education Sector. UNESCO, 
address as above. 

The Education Sector of UN 

ESCO has compiled a Directory 
of Ministries of Education with 
the intention of facilitating infor- 
mation exchange between Min- 
istries of Education, of contri- 
buting to increased 
collaboration between minis- 
tries and UNESCO, and of im- 
proving the distribution of do- 
cuments and publications. 
Copies of this 44-page publica- 
tion are available from: ED/SDl, 
UNESCO, address as above. 
Also available from ED/SDl is its 
Recent acquisitions of docu- 
ments and publications, provid- 
ing bibliographic details not 
only of acquisitions, but of UN- 
ESCO documentation in 
general and a list of articles 
from educational journals. To 
be included on the mailing list, 
please write to ED/SDl. 

More than 300 participants rep- 
resenting 92 governments and 
25 international organizations 
met in Salamanca, Spain, in 
June 1994 at the World Con- 
ference on Special Needs 
Education. The purpose was 
to promote the objective of 
Education for All by considering 
the fundamental policy shifts 
required to promote the educa- 
tion of children withspecialedu 
c;i!.t.:^'r '\<\(h\^\ J fie Salamanca 
stuti'nh'nt .ind framework of 
action (if) special needs educa- 
tion has been published in Eng- 
lish and Spanish as a 47-page 
brochure and is available from: 
Special Education. Division of 
Basic Education. UNESCO, ad- 
dress as above. Documenta- 
tion from the Salamanca meet- 
ing on special needs education 
i will form a thematic dossier in 
the June 1995 edition of Pros- 
i pect:^- :ho quarti^rlv review of 
! coi^inatatiVi: education pub- 
i lished by the IBE. Piospects Is 
■ available on subscription from: 
; PROPUBLIC, P.O. Box 1 . 

59440 Avesnes-sur-HeIpe, 
'■ France. Subscription rates are 
'or dovi^lopod countries: in- 
' stitutions— 150 FF; individ- 
' uals — 125FF; for developing 
1 cnnnfih'K. institutions— 125FF; 
individuals — 11 OFF. 



/ / '\ is an 8-page Quar- 
terly news bulletin published by 
UNESCO for the Secretariat 
of the International Con- 
sultative Forum on Educa- 
tion for All and forms part of 
the follow-up to the World Con- 
ference on Education for All 
I (Jomtien, 1990). It Is available in 
Arabic, English, French and 



Spanish.The EFA Forum Secre- 
tariat also has available a series 
of twenty-two video cassettes 
which are catalogued in a pub- 
licity brochure — Education for 
All videotheque — and avail- 
able for purchase. Finally, this 
same unit publishes a series of 
colourful booklets presenting 
promising innovations in basic 
education — 'Making it work*. 
The second booklet in the 
series. In our own hands: the 
story of Saptagram, a women's 
self-reliance and education 
movement in Bangladesh has 
recently been published. For in- 
formation on all these publica- 
tions, please write to: EFA 
Forum Secretariat, UNESCO, 
7, place de Fontenoy, 75352 
Paris 07 SP. France. 




In June 1996 the UNESCO In- 
stitute for Education (UlE) 
will be granting its third Interna- 
tional Award for Literacy Re- 
search. Sponsored by the Ca- 
nadian Government, this prize 
aims at promoting original re- 
search in adult literacy in differ- 
ent regions of the world. The 
award-winning author will re- 
ceive a grant worth US$10,000 
and the manuscript will be pub- 
lished internationally in English. 
French and Spanish. Potential 
candidates should submit their 
texts on any aspect of adult 
literacy in various socio-econ- 
omic and cultural contexts. The 
closing date for manuscripts Is 
31 November 1995 in order 
that they can be examined by 
an international jury. Grants of 
US$1,000 can be made to 
author's of worthy manuscripts 
so that they can complete their 
work in time for the competi- 
tion. Full information on this in- 
ternational award is available 
from: International Award for 
Literacy Research. Unesco In- 
stitute for Education. Feldbrun- 
nenstrasse 58. 20148 Ham- 
burg, Germany. 

The UNESCO Institute for Edu- 
cation is also responsible for 
publishing the Adult education 
loformntion notes, which are 
available quarterly free of 
charge in Arabic. Chinese. Eng- 
lish. French, Russian and 
Spanish. Contributions and re- 
quests to be included on the 
mailing list should be sent to 
the UlE (address above). 
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UNESCO has now created the 
Latin American Laboratory 
for the Assessment of 
Quality in Education. This 
unique institution endows UN- 
ESCO with responsibility for 
setting the reference standards 
of quality for Latin America. 
Fourteen Latin American coun- 
tries — Argentina. Bolivia, 
Chile, Colombia. Costa Rica, 
Dominican Republic. Hon- 
duras. El Salvador, Guatemala. 
Mexico, Paraguay, Peru, Uru- 
guay and Venezeula — en- 
dorsed the setting up of the 
laboratory, which is financed by 
contributions from member 
countries and a grant from the 
International Development 
Bank. The laboratory is located 
at UNESCO's Regional Office 
for Education in Latin America 
and the Caribbean (OREALC), 
Calle Enrique Delpiano 2058, 
Casilla3187, Santiago, Chile. 

UNESCO's Office for the 
Pacific States publishes a 
newsletter providing informa- 
tion about its 'Basic Education 
and Life Skills (BELS) Pro- 
gramme'. The purpose of this 
programme is to provide train- 
ing modules to teacher trainers 
in the Cook Islands, Fiji. Kiri- 
bati, the Marshall Islands, Niue, 
the Solomon Islands, Tokelau, 
Tonga, Tuvalu, Vanuatu and 
Western Somoa. This newslet- 
ter is available from: BELS Pro- 
gramme. P.O. Box 2083 GB. 
Suva, Fiji. 



Educational innovation and 
information Is published quar- 
terly free of charge in English, 
French and Spanish by the 
International Bureau of Edu- 
cation. The Spanish version is 
prepared by OREALC, San- 
tiago, Chile. Unless otherwise 
stated, all articles are the ex- 
pression of the contributor's 
own views and do not 
necessarily reflect those of 
UNESCO or the IBE. Signed 
texts must be reproduced ac- 
cording to present copyright 
rules and mention must be 
made of the source. Re- 
quests for inclusion on the 
mailing list should bo ad- 
dressed to: Publications Unit. 
IBE, P.O. Box 199, 1211 
Geneva 20, Switzerland. 



COMMUNICATIONS 



An important publication from 
the United Nations Child- 
ren's Fund (UNICEF) is The 

progress of nations, 1994, 
which, in its 64 pages, is 
crammed with information and 
statistics ranking the nations of 
the world according to their 
achievements in child health, 
nutrition, education, family 
planning and progress for 
women. Copies of this publica- 
tion are available from: UNI- 
CEF, 3 UN Plaza, New York, NY 
10017. United States of 
America. A publicity leaflet en- 
titled Facts and figures. 1993 is 
also available from UNICEF giv- 
ing straightforward accounts of 
the present situation and how 
people can help on such issues 
at> nutrition, health, water and 
sanitation, education, women 
j and girls, immunization, mater- 
; nal health, family planning and 
1 child mortality, 

Tne World Bank distributes 
free of charge every two month- 

s its Piibhca!'^'jns update. Four 
recent publications are: 

• higher edi^.-CiUon: the lessons 
of o\periQ: .\\ 105 p. English, 
French, Spanish, ISBN: 0- 
8213-2745-3, 

• hmx oving :no qu^i'itv ofpmmfy 
eaucaVo'i -n Uitu) Anyencn and 
tho Cnnbooarr fo/zn-cfs the 
tvA-yity-fnst ce:nu:\, by 
Laurence Wolff, Ernesto Schie- 
felbein and Jorge Valenzuela. 
(Discussion papers, no. 257,) 

• iVr .-f uc '-now a:.).\/. .wi^.^ 

■ :a'.v/ by Helen Abadzi. 93 p. 
ISBN: 0-8213-2862-X. (Dis- 
cussion papers, no. 245.) 

• I'y.'-^^-ng vo^.'-iy . by 
M3ryEmingYoung.48p. ISBN: 
0-82 1 3-31 7 1 -X. (Discussion 
papers, no. 275.) 

For further information, please 
contact: World Bank Publica- 
tions, P.O. Box 7247-8619. Phil- 
adelphia, PA 19170-8619. United 
. States of America. 



For more than two decades, 
Boston College has provided 



Two important new publica- 
tions from CESO are: 

• Learning from experience: pol- 
icy and practice in aid to higher 
education, edited by Lene Bu- 
chert and Kenneth King. 261 p. 
$15, ISBN: 90-6443-170-1. 
(CESO paperback, no, 24,) 

• Productive work in education 
and training: a state-of-the-art 
in Eastern Africa, edited by Wim 
Hoppers and Donatus Komba, 
240 p, $15. ISBN: 90-6443- 
180-9.) (CESO paperback, no. 
21.) 

Please contact: CESO, Korten- 
aerkade 11, P.O. Box 29777, 
2502 LTThe Hague, Netherlands. 

The International Human 
Rights Documentation Net- 
work is an international net- 
work of information on human 
rights backed up by an import- 
ant documentation centre. It 
publishes an annual bibliog- 
raphy, HRI reporter, containing 
references to thousands of 
books, articles and documents 
concerning human rights. Fur 
ther information is available 
from: Human Rights Internet, 8 
York St, Suite 202, Ottawa, On- 
! tario, KIN 5S6, Canada. 

The Norwegian Royal Minis 
i try of Church, Education 
I and Research recently under 
1 took a large-scale revision of its 
I common-core curricula to 
j identify the foundations for the 
: development of its education 
system. Corecurnculuni lot .9'/ 
niarv. sor.ondarv anaaduft 
cation 'n I'Lvway is a very at 
\ tractive 40-page brochure 
describing in English the aims 
: of education based on the six 
themes of: moral outlook; crea 
! five abilities; work; general edu 
. cation; co-operation; and natu 
ral environment. This 
publication can be ordered 
' thiough: Akademica a/s, Box 
8134 Dep 0033, 0033 Oslo 
Norway. 

The Union Latine is an inter 
governemntal organization 
bringing together thirty coun 



graduate level preparation for j tries whose official or national 



administrators, researchers 
and scholars on the challenges I 
of higher education manage- ^ 
ment. A leaflet describing the 
programme of study is available 
from: Arline RIordan, Director of 
Admissions, Boston College, 
Graduate School of Education, 
103 Campion Hall, Chestnut 

I Hill, MA 02167-3813, United 

i States of America. 



language is derived from Latin 
Its purpose is to promote the 
use and development of these 
languages, exchanges and re 
search, and to defend the right: 
of consumers and workers orig 
iniating in these countries. Fur 
ther information is available 
from: Secretary General, Union 
Latine, 65, bd. des Invalides 
75007 Paris, France. 
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!».•) Centre for the Study of Africa recovery Is published 



ERIC 



Education in Developing 
Countries (C ESO) Is a depart- 
ment of the Ne . lerlands Organ- 
ization for international Co- 
operation in Higher Education. 



in English and French free of 
charge by the Africa Recovery 
Secretariat, Room 931, United 
Nations, New York, NY 1001 
United States of America. 



N FAVOUR OF WOMEN AND GIRLS 




Familia y reparto de responsa- 
biiidades is the title of a forty- 
page illustrated brochure pub- 
lished on the occasion of the 
International Year of the Fam- 
ily, 1994, by the Institutodela 
Mujvir, Ministerio de Asuntos 
Sociales, Apartado 48.023, 
28080 Madrid, Spain. 

The Clearinghouse on In- 
fant Feeding and Maternal 
Nutrition publishes Mothers 
and childien three times a year 
in English, French and Spanish 
free of charge in Asia, Africa 
and Latin America. This bul- 
letin on educational measures 
in favour of infant feeding and 
maternal nutrition is available 
from: International Clearing- 
house, American Public Health 
Association, 1015 15th Street 
NW. Washington, DC 20005, 
United States of America, 

In a class of their own: a look 
at the campaign against fe- 
male illiteracy by David Wigg is 
a World Bank Develop- 
ment Essay available for 
$6.95 from World Bank Publi- 
cations, P.O. Box 7247-8619, 
Philadelphia, PA 19170-8619, 
United States of America 
(ISBN: 0-8213-2855-7). 

Sindh Rural Women's Up- 
lift Group is a research or- 
ganization working in favour of 
rural development through ag- 
ricultural projects, irrigation, 
community development, edu- 
cation and family planning, 
and would be happy to colla- 
borate with groups pursuing 
similar objectives. Please write 
to: Mrs Farzana Panhwar, 
SRWUG. 157-C, Unit No. 2, 
Latifabad. Hyderabad. Pakis- 
tan. 



included on the mailing list of 
this very attractive, free and 
lively journal, please contact: 
UNPF, 220 East 42nd Street, 
New York, NY 10017, United 
States of America. 

FEMED is the newsletter of the 
Donors to African Educa- 
tion Working Group on Fe- 
male Participation in Edu- 
cation. Its purpose is to 
ensure that girls have access 
to education and are 
prevented from dropping out 
of school. This free newsletter 
is available from: Katherine 
Namuddu, The Rockefeller 
Foundation, International 
House, 13th Floor, P.O. Box 
47543. Nairobi. Kenya, 

The fourth World Con- 
ference on Women will be 
held in Beijing, China, from 4 
to 15 September 1995, Con- 
vened by the United Nations, 
this inter-governmental con- 
ference will concentrate on ten 
critical areas of concern in the 
advancement of women in the 
world: poverty; education and 
health; violence; armed con- 
flicts; economic disparity; 
politics; national and interna- 
tional institutions; human 
rights; mass media; and envi- 
ronment and development. A 
draft platform of action is 
avaiable from the Division for 
the Advancement of Women, 
Room DC2-1220. United Na- 
tions, New York, NY 10017, 
United States of America. 

The main purpose of IN- 
STRAW news Is to describe 
the work accomplished by the 
United Nations Interna- 
tional Research and Train 
ing Institute for the Ad 
vancement of Women — 
INSTRAW, and to inform gov 
ernmental and non-govern 
mental organizations, re- 
search centres, women's 
groups and any concerned in- 
dividuals about its activities 
INSTRAW news is available 
free of charge in English 
French and Spanish from: IN 
STRAW, P.O. Box 21747, 
Santo Domingo, Dominican 
Republic. 



Populi, the review of the 
United Nations Population 
Fund, is published free of 

Sl^an'SSs'viftll^^relRFST COPY AVAIUHLE 

of direct concern to women. 
To contribute articles or to be 



COMMUNICATIONS 



CARIBBEAN 
CURRICULUM 

Caribbean ^ curriculum 
(ISSN: 1017.5636) is^a re- 
fereed journal^ publishing 
articles from all relevant 
subject areas which: (a) 
describe or evaluate ex- 
periments in curriculum 
intervention of relevance 
to Caribbean school sys- 
tems; (b) discuss theore- 
tical matters that can fa- 
vourably affect thought 
on education in the Carib- 
bean; and : (c) promote/ 
continuous curriculum; 
renewal in the Caribbean. 
It is targeted at practising 
tedtehers, as well as at re- 
searchers and others in- 
terested in curriculum 
matters. It aims to in- 
crease v communication 
and awareness and to 
provide a forum for dis- 
cussion on professional 
isjsues.. 

Caribbean curriculum is 
published tvvice per year 
by the Faculty of Educa- 
tion at the University of 
the West indies. The edi- 
torial committee consists 
off Dr L.D. Carringtpn, 
Prof. Michael Durojaiye, 
|\Ars June George, Dr lah 
Robertson, Mrs Lynda 
Ouaniina-Aiyejina and Mr 
Kelvin Jarvis^ All manu- 
scripts for publication 
and all correspondence 
regarding papers should 
be sent to the f ollov/ing 
address: 

Mr Kelvin Jarvis, 
Caribbean Curriculum, 
J=aculty of Education, 
The University of the 
West Indies, 
;. St.Augustine, 
Trinidad. 

Fax: (809) 663.96.84 
Email: jarvis@educ.uwi.tt 

•Subscription rates per 
issue: TT$1 5.00 in Trini- 
dad and Tobago; Carib- 
bean: US$3.50 + postage; 
elsewhere: US$10.60 -i- 
postage. 

Subscription rates per 
year (2 issues): TT$30,00 
in Trinidad and Tobago; 
Caribbean: US$7.00 + 
postage; elsewhere: 
US$10. 00 + postage. 



The International Commit- 
tee of the Red Cross now 

publishes a lively and attractive 
magazine entitled Red cross, 
red crescent about its many hu- 
menitarian activities in the 
world, which is available free of 
ch^arge In English, French and 
Spanish. Requests for inclusion 
on ihe mailing iist should be 
addressed to: Red Cross, Red 
Crescent, P.O. Box 372, 1211 \ 
Geneva 19, Switzerland. 

Advancing Basic Education 
and Literacy (ABEL) is a pro- 
ject funded by the United states 
Agency for International Devel- 
opment. The ABEL information 
bulletin series is published by 
the Academy for Educational 
Development and is intended to 
share practical and relevant in- 
formation on basic education 
initiatives worldwide and to 
generate dialogue about and to 
inspire innovation on basic edu- 
cation in consortium with other 
agencies.This practical series 
can be ordered through: Pro- 
ject ABEL, The Academy for 
Educational Development, 
1875 Connecticut Ave., N.W.. 
Washington. DC 20009-1202, 
United States of America. A 
more popular magazine-style 
publication of the ABEL system 
Is The forum for advancing 
basic education and literacy, 
prepared by the Harvard In- 
stitute for International Devel- 
opment, One Eliot Street, Cam- 
bridge. MA 02138, United 
States of America. 

I In September 1994 the Inter- 
national Waldorf School 
Movement celebrated its 
seventy-fifth anniversary. Inter- 
est for this approach to educa- 
tion has grown enormously and 
there are now 2.000 institutions 
— kindergartens, schools and 
higher education centres 
throughout the world. The 
Friends of Waldorf Education 
foster initiatives striving to edu- 
cate children in ways which will 
enable them to take an active 
part in shaping the future. They 
are committed to advancing 
Rudolf Steiner's educational 
impulse worldwide, and sup- 
porting all attempts to ensure 
freedom of education. Informa 
tion Is available from: Freunde 
des Erziehungskunst Rudoll 
Stelners e.V.. LIbanonstr. 
70184 Stuttgart. Germany. 



ERiC 



THE FORTIETH SESSION OF THE 
IBE COUNCIL 

The IBE Council held its fortieth se^ion in 
Geneva from 17 to 19 January 1995 under 
the chairmanship of Mrs R. Lerner de Almea 
(Venezuela). 

The Council took note of the Report by the 
Director of the IBE concerning the Bureau's 
activities during 1994 and his proposals for 
the 1995 programme. It approved the IBE's 
draft prograrnme and budget for 1996-97 (28 
C/5) and the text of the Resolution concern- 
ihg it; The Council made the Director of the 
IBE and its Working Group responsible for 
preparing the IBE's Medium-Term Strategy. 

In order to become a genuine international 
observatory in the field of education and to 
respond better to the information needs of 
Member States, the IBE should make its 
potential in this domain better known, pro- 
voke information requests and help Member 
States to develop their information net- 
works. The Council stressed the need for 
the IBE to take the initiative concerning its 
role in following up the conclusions of the 
International Commission on Education for 
the Twenty-first Qentury, It expressed its 
support for the IBE's project .to^ssist Mem- 
ber States in preparing national reports and 
its project concerning the impact of educa- 
tional research on decisionmaking. ' 

The Council renewed the mandate' of its 
Working Group, under the chairmanship of 
Mr. Y. Brunsvick, $et up to assist the Direc- 
tor of the IBE in^^ preparing the forty-fifth 
, session of the Internationar Conference on 
Education (ICE). Taking into account the new 
regulations increasing the administrative au- 
tonomy of the IB^E and the Council's respon- 
sibilities, it was decided to set up an 
Administrative Group. " 

■ The IBE Council shared the pc'oposal of the 
Executive Board of UNESCO to devote the 
forty-fifth session of the ICE, which will be 
held in Geneva from 30 September to 5 Oc^ 
tober 1996, to the role of teachers facing the 
challenges presented by rapid social and 
educational changes (see information note 
on page 16). 

Concerning the periodicity of ICE sessions ' 
following the forty-fifth session, the Council 
recommended that the date of each session 
should be <^ho'sen according to the theme to 
be examined and taking into consideration 
other relevant factors. It prqposed that the 
forty-sixth session of the ICE should be held 
in the year 2000 ahd that it should be an 
opportunity to asses^s the outcomes of edu- 
cation for all ten yea^s after Jomtien. 
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INFORMATION NOTE ON 
THE FORTY-FIFTH SESSION OF 
THE INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE ON EDUCATION 



The International Bureau of Education (IBE) will 
organize from 30 September to 5 October 1996 the 
forty-fifth session of the International Conference 
on Education (ICE) on the theme: 'the role of 
teachers facing the challenges of rapid social and 
educational change'. 

The choice of this theme has been guided by the 
affirmation of the decisive role played by education 
in development and the mission which teachers 
must assume as the main partners in the renovation 
of education systems. Indeed, modern societies, 
challenged by numerous economic, social, political, 
environmental, demographic and other problems, 
and experiencing rapid changes and a process of 
globalization, should have available to confront 
them individuals or citizens who have internalized 
in a harmonious way knowledge, skills and values, 
and who are able to exert a positive influence on 
their own development, as well as that of their 
community, their nation and of mankind in general. 
The fulfilment of the human being — the eternal 
objective of education and the core of the teacher's 
activity — is the key to any other form of develop- 
ment. 

The forty-fifth session of the ICE should provide 
answers to a sen s of questions: what functions 
should teachers t.s.sume today, particularly con- 
fronted with the new information technologies? 
How can their professional skills and their humani- 
tarian qualities be improved through pre-service and 
in-service training adapted to the needs of ever- 
changing societies? How can the brightest young 
people be motivated so that they choose this pro- 
fession and how can this profession be granted the 
social prestige that it deserves? In short, how can we 
achieve the preparation of a motivated, competent, 
well-paid and well-protected teacher, benefiting 
from high prestige in society, a genuine catalyst in 
the renewal of education and the champion of an 
effective partnership between the school, the fam- 
ily, the mass media, teachers' associations and other 
institutions? 

The theme of the forty-fifth session of the ICE will 
be examined in the general context of development 
and educational reforms, as well as in relation to the 
themes of preceding sessions, particularly intcrcul- 
tural/multicultural education (forty-third session, 
1992) and education for peace, human rights and 
democracy (forty-fourth session, 1994). This session 
will draw inspiration from the outcomes of the work 
of the International Commission on Education for 
the Twenty-first Centur>^ (the Dclors Commission) 
and from UNESCO's concept of lifelong education 
for all. It will take place in the context of celebra- 
tions for the fiftieth anniversary of the setting up of 
the United Nations and UNESCO, and will coincide 
with the thirtieth anniversary^ of the adoption of the 
UNESCO/ILO Recommendation on the Status of 
Teachers, as well as with International Teachers' 



Day (5 October). On this occasion, the Comenius 
Medal will be awarded to outstanding researchers, 
educational research centres and teachers for their 
original, innovatory and effective work. 

This session of the ICE will bring together Minis- 
ters of Education of UNESCO's Member States, as 
well as observers representing organizations of the 
United Nations System and various intergovernmen- 
tal and non-governmental organizations. Even 
though the ICE is an inter-governmental meeting, 
the session will be open to all those concerned by 
its theme. 

The Conference's work will take the form of Major 
Debates — each one moderated by an invited guest — 
and a certain number of round-tables. The latter will 
be organized by UNESCO units or by concerned 
IGOs or NGOs, who will present innovatory experi- 
ences, pilot projects, the outcomes of research, etc. 

The success of the Conference, planned as a forum 
for dialogue between decision-makers, educators, 
teachers' associations and parents, and those re- 
sponsible for the communications media, can only 
take place through the united efforts of various 
partners. It is for this reason that the IBE is seeking 
the thoughts and contributions of specialists who 
arc interested in the theme of this session in order 
to achieve outcomes which are truly inspiring. For 
this purpose, the IBE would be particularly grateful 
if they could: 

• send any ideas or proposals likely to reinforce 
the preparation of documents and discussions 
during the Conference; 

• provide it with any information on innovator)^ 
projects connected with the theme of this 
session; 

• let it know if they are in a position to prepare a 
document on any aspect of the ICE's theme 
which may possibly be distributed among the 
participants at the session or published in one 
of its books; 

• indicate to it if they wish to contribute to the 
organization of a round-table and, 4n this case 
and before 1 December 1995, to submit a pro- 
posal; the participation of organizations in the 
financing of these activities would be deeply 
appreciated; 

• propose to it, before 1 March 1996, teachers, 
researchers, educational establishments or edu- 
cational research centres to be considered as 
potential candidates for the award of the 
Comenius Medal. 

Any information to be provided to the IBE or any 
request for information about the ICE should be 
addressed to: Mr. Juan Carlos Tedesco, Director, 
International Bureau of Education, P.O. Box 199, 
1211 Geneva 20, Switzerland. The IBE would like to 
thank all those who intend to make a contribution 
to the success of the forty-fifth session of the ICE. 



